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I  must  read  you  another  letter  today.    This  one  is  from  a  friend  in 
esco,   Iowa,  who  likes  the  radio  cookbook,  and  wants  more  of  it. 

"Dear  Aunt  Sammy,"  she  writes,     "I  love  to  cook,  and  I  do  enjoy  making 
w  things.     Such  remarks  as  these  will  be  heard  when  a  new  dish  appears  upon 
.e  table:   «T7ell,  I  guess  you  have  been  listening-in  this  morning,'  or  — 
)id  you  get  this  recipe  from  Aunt  Sammy?1     This  doesn't  bother  me  at  all, 
id  I  go  right  on  making  new  dishes.     I  have  used  a  good  many  of  your  recipes 
Ld  have  never  had  a  failure  with  any  one  yet," 


That's  all  I'll  read,  from  my  friend  in  Cresco, 


Iowa.     I  want  to  remind 
her  that  laughter  is  an  excellent  aid  to  the  digestion,  so  if  the  members  ot- 
her family  can  joke  about  the  radio  recipes,  so  much  the  better.    May  save 
them  from  having  dyspepsia. 


This  letter  makes  me  think  of  one  I  got  several  weeks  ago  from  a  man 
ose  wife  made  him  copy  all  the  recipes.    He  said  he  had  almost  written  him- 
lf  lame  taking  down  radio  recipes,  and  he  wanted  a  cookbook  right  away.  I 
nt  him  one,  and  hope  he  has  received  it  long  before  this 
•  responsible  for  an  epidemic  of  writer's  cramp  among  my 


I  don't  want  to 
friends'  husbands. 


Here's  another  letter,  which  contains  a  suggestion  worth  passing  on. 
he  letter  is  from  a  listener  in  Warehouse  Point,  Connecticut: 

"Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     I  enjoyed  your  talk  about  prunes  very  much.    We  are 
-ery  fond  of  prunes,  and  during  the  time  that  I  have  a  fire  overnight  in  the 
:itchen  coal  stove  I  bake  them  in  the  oven  over  night.    Then  they  are  all 
-eady  for  breakfast.    The  slow  cooking  brings  out  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit, 
ind  I  add  no  sugar.    I  use  what  water  I  think  is  needed,  and  cook  the  prunes 
.n  a  covered  dish." 

Now  that  is  a  good  idea.    When  prunes  are  baked  slowly,  in  a  heavy 
covered  dish,  the  steam  helps  cook  the  fruit.    Then,  as  my  friend  suggested, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  sugar,  for  it  only  hides  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  prunes. 

Before  I  broadcast  the  menu  for  tomorrow,  I  mast  answer  a  question 
that  is  troubling  a  radio  listener  in  Utah. 
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.   *        «,     ^  raT.u^      "I  wish  you  would  help  me  out.    I  have 
«"npq.r  faint  Sammy",  she  writes.      i  HiSU  «  *  ,     ,  .  . 

f  stcut  people  can't  wear  stiff  taffeta,  can  they  v,ear  soft  satint' 

i  don't  want  to  be  arbitrary  about  this  question.    Because  if  a  stout 
■man  is  brave  enough  to  follow  Dame  Fashion,  she  can  wear  taffeta,  or  satin, 
Ir  bright  plaids,  or  anything  she  pleases. 

.        •     <-    „  t-„„t  tht.  hest-dressed  stout  women  avoid  shiny  silks  and 

BU         -ht  ursel    lo^s!    The  reflected  light  from  such  shiny  materials 

Kani  for  the  graceful  young  fashion-plate  ladies  who  have  slender  hips. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  undeniably  stout,  yet  she  is  al W^JS* 
messed.    The  last  ti-  I  saw » *  she  w* ;  wearing *  dr     ,  ^jTrepe 
■een  crepe  material.     I  admired  the  dress    ana  clin(__ 
lterials  because  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  weight ^  and 
ng.    The  long  straight  shadows  they  produce  give  a  f eeling  o    i  g 
£  needs.    She  wears  linens  and  ginghams  t, x ».    Both  *  *^~£S«n.  which 
dmple  tailored  lines  well.    Of  course  sheis  ^ar  Mlors> 

ire  relatively  small  and  inconspicuous.    And  she  nevei      a   at- 

ixcept  in  small  areas. 

••I  like  bright  colors,"  she  told  me,  "but  they  seem  to  ™"ease  my 
So  hear  /ark  browns  and  M"--;*^ ^^^S  ^ 

buTi^vroSi-and         £«f-  ss 

BBOUfih  ch  ut  clothes.    let's  talk  about  the  dinner  we're  preparing  for 
the  22nd  of  February. 

,  first  thought  was  that  we  should  have  as  old-fosttonod  dinner,  end 
serve  the  foods  whicn"  our  forefathers  ate  in  early  *  Joea, 

nore  I  studied  over  the  natter,  tne  more  difficult  it  becaue.    i.  . 
for  instance.    Potatoes  weren't  :uich  used  by  the  early  colonists,  and  sous 
persons  th'aglit  that  a  nan  who  ate  potatoes  re^larly  for  seven  yeaas,  would 
sorely  die. 
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And  tomatoes.     In  early  colonial  times  tomatoes  were  either  unknown,  or 
used  merely  to  decorate  gardens.    They  were  called  "love  apples",  and  -ere  con- 
sidered poisonous.    And  cherries  —  oh  yes,  I  know  they  had  cherry  trees  — 
tut  do  you  think  they  had  canned  cherries?    ho  indeed.    Women  didn't  begin  oo 
can  fruit  until  the  following  century. 

I  decided  finally  to  modify  my  colonial  dinner,,  in  accordance  with 
modern  tastes.    Here's  the  menu:     Fruit  Cup;  Roast  Pork;  Hashed  Sweet  Potatoes 
Ld  Turni-os;  Canned  String  Beans;  Cornbread;  Applesauce  or  Cranberry  Sauce; 
Revolution  Salad;  Cherry  Pie;  and  Coffee. 

The  fruit  cuo  is  not  really  necessary.     I  don't  suppose  Harth  Washington 
ever  served  a  fruit  cup  as  a  first  course  at  her  festive  dinners,  but  then 
perhaos  she  didn't  know  about  it.    A  tasty  fruit  cup,  made  of  grapefruit, 
oranges,  and  a  big  red  cherry,  will  serve  as  an  appetizing  prelude  to  our 
Washington  birthday  dinner.     It  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  table,  too. 
I  can  close  my  eyes  and  see  a  table  set  with  the  best  china  and  silverware. 
Lere  are  four  red  candles  on  the  table,  in  glass  candlesticks.     Or  are  they 
red,  white  and  blue  candles,  in  oewter  candlesticks?     It  doesn't  mac,er._  The 
favors  are  small  candy  hatchets,  in  the  national  colors.    The  fruit  cup  is 
already  in  ulace,  in  thin  glass  sherbet  dishes.     "Dinner  is  served'."  announces 
[ the  host . 

how  I'll  o-oen  my  eyes,  and  go  on  with  the  menu.     I  have  suggested  Roast 
Pork  because  that's  one  kind  of  fresh  meat  you  can  get,  whether  you  live  in 
tie  city  or  in  the  country.    Allow  plenty  of  time  for  cooking  all  pork.  Brown 
the  roast  quickly,  all  over,  then  reduce  the  heat,  and  cook,  fat  side  up.  Be 
sure  the  center  of  the  roast  is  thoroughly  cooked.     If  you  have  a  fresh  nam 
or  shoulder,  it  is  especially  important  to  cook  it  long  enough  so  that  the 
roast  will  be  -ell  done  clear  to  the  center. 

Oar  first  vegetable  dish  is  mashed  sweet  potatoes  and  turnips,  each 
vegetable  cooked  and  mashed  separately,  and  then  combined  and  seasoned.  The 
recipe  specialist,  who  suggested  this  combination  dish,  says  the  two  vegetables, 
mashed,  and  then  combined  and  seasoned,  are  very  good.    Our  second  vegetable 
dish  is  canned  string  beans. 

The  "Revolution"  salad  is  simply  tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  combined 
with  mayonnaise,  or  any  other  dressing  you  like.     Tomatoes  in  any  form  would 
have  been  a  revolutionary  addition  to  an  early  colonial  menu.     If  fresii 


tomatoes 


are  not  available,  let's  have  a  canned  tomato  salaa. 


Select  tomatoes  which  have  kept  their  shape.    Remove  the  pulp  from  the 
certers.     Drain  the  juice  from  the  pulp.    Mix  this  tomato  pulp  with  cbqpped 
green  ueuner,  chopped  celery,  and  salt.    Moisten  with  salad  dressing.  Re.ill 
the  tomatoes.    Place  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves.    Pat  a  tablespoon  of  salad 
dressing  on  each  tomato,  and  garnish  with  a  circle  of  green  pepper,     If  your 
canned  tomatoes  aren't  solid  enough  for  salad,  I  suggest  tnat  you  make  a 
Tomato  Aspic  salad. 

Now  what's  next?     Cherry  Pie.     I'll  give  you  directions  for  cherry  pie. 
and  for  cherry  tarts.    You  can  take  your  choice. 


Then  you  make  a  cherry  pie  —  on, 


do  you  have  pencils?     (Read  slowly.) 
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•      fvp  firqt  ste-o  is  to  bake  an  undercrust  until  it 
then  you  make  a  cherry  pie,  tne  f  r      step  i  ^  b 

L  delicately  browned.  Be  careful  not  tc  le ^s  ^  strain  the  juice  off 
Ewever,  or  it  will  be  overcooked  when  the  pie  is  ^akea  Guantity  of 

of  the  canned  cherries.    If  they  are  ^^^^"^^^  and  cook  this 
sugar  with  abo,t  one-half  ^^^^^^^'taWeioa;  of  butter  and 
with  the  cherry  juice  until  it  is  thickened..    AQ  ^ 
a  few  grains  of  salt,  stir  in  the  f ruit ^*£*j£B £  ,laJ,  and  press  the 
baked  pie  crust.    Moisten  the  rim    lay  the  toy  era  ^    ^  ^ 

edges  carefully  together  so  that  the  f „  about  20  rainutes  in  a 

crust  to  allow  the  stcar.i  to  escape.    Ba*.~  tne  pi  _ 
hot  oven  (4500?.),  or  until  the  upper  eras,  is  brown. 

a^ll8  on  the  outside  of  muffin  pans,  and 
For  cherry  tarts,  bake  pastry  snells  on  tne  ou 

fill  -1th  fruit  mixture.     Serve  at  ^  0  fa stiffly  'beaten 

spoonful  of  whipped  cream  or  cover  with  ^rijaguo  ;f  ^    ^    ^  a  drop  0r 
-mite  of  egg,  one  tablespoon  ol  sugar,  at  wg  a  .  ^ 

two  of  vanilla.    To  brown  the  meringue,  return  tne  oa_ts 
for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Serve  the  ceffee  with  the  main  eeurse,  *ith  the  dessert,  er  after 

dinner. 

-  ^  isi.XTi.'sM.s  sty™  csr 

Revolution  Salad;  Cherry  Pie;  and  Coffee. 

— ooOoo — 


Monday  "thrifty  "Jays  Around  the  House." 


